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Tourist Expenditures 


With the close of the summer travel period the number 
of tourists and their expenditure abroad become items 
of interest bearing upon the economic and social aspect of 
international relations. On the economic side, the expendi- 
ture of tourists has become an important factor affecting 
the balance of international payments and, on the social 
side, the international mingling of large numbers of people 
with the resultant interchange of ideas plays an important 
part in the development of international understanding. 

It has been pointed out by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in its Bulletin of May 15 that “the more 
intimate become our commercial and financial ties with 
foreign countries, the larger will be the number of for- 
eigners drawn to our shores. It is not to be expected that 
such travel will grow in proportion to the number of Amer- 
ican pleasure seekers visiting foreign countries, but there 
can be no doubt that travel both ways will continue to be 
an important element affecting the balance of international 
payments. 

“Tourist travel can not be summarily dismissed as a 
mere outcome of a restless age. It is a fact of primary 
importance in the economy of nations. It is an expression 
of a changed world situation, in which ties that bind the 
nations of the world in a community of interest are becom- 
ing more and more closely knit.” 

“It would be a mistake,” says the Bulletin, “to suppose 
that the primary cause of this increased travel was that it 
had been made much cheaper than before. In the last 
quarter of the previous century one could travel second 
or even first class for a price considerably below what one 
pays today for somewhat inferior service in tourist third 
class. After all allowances are made for the differences in 
the purchasing value of the dollar, minimum comfort travel 
'§ not essentially cheaper than it was thirty years ago. 

hat has taken place is not so much a change in travel 
— as a change in mental attitude toward foreign 

ravel,” 

The Bureau of Immigration ascertains the number of 

erican citizens who go abroad by recording the number 
of arrivals who are classed as citizens. The annual average 
has increased from 44,411 for the period 1870-74 to 246,- 

for the period 1920-24. Since 1924 there has been a 
Steady increase and in 1928 the number was 430,955. The 
number of visitors from abroad has increased also. “Of 
the non-immigrant aliens admitted in 1928,” says the Con- 
ference Board Bulletin, “as many as 27,257 were in contin- 
uous transit through our country and, at best, saw it only 
through car windows. Of the remaining 166,119 non-immi- 
grant aliens, 94,502 were persons whose residence is in 
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the United States and who were returning to the country 
after a trip abroad. Those specifically recorded as tempo- 
rary visitors for pleasure numbered 43,011, and these com- 
bined with temporary visitors for business made up a total 
of 64,581 travelers.” 

Obviously it is more difficult to arrive at what the tour- 
ists spend than it is to determine their number. The Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, however, has 
made estimates which show the growing importance of 
tourist expenditure. “In the period from 1874 to 1895, 
the average annual net tourist expenditures have been com- 
puted as $35,000,000, while in the period of more exten- 


’ sive travel that preceded the outbreak of war, 1896-1914, 


they are estimated to have been $170,000,000 a year.” The 
following table shows the amounts tentatively quoted by 
the Bureau as spent by tourists visiting the United States, 
by Americans abroad, and the excess of the amounts spent 
abroad by Americans over what is spent here by visitors. 


TOURIST EXPENDITURES 
(In millions of dollars) 


In United 
States Abroad 


Net 
Abroad 
$150 


$360 
500 
600 
660 
709 
770 


“Tn the aggregate, the traveler’s pocketbook is something 
worth struggling for and there is a lively rivalry among the 
nations of Europe to secure a share of its contents. The 
remark overhead in Paris, that the city was ‘inhabited by 
the French and supported by the Americans’ expresses 
crudely the obligation of Paris shops, hotels and restau- 
rants to the quarter of a million or more Americans who 
visit the city annually. The efforts of Germany, Italy and, 
more recently, Spain, to lure the traveler to those coun- 
tries is further evidence of the importance of tourist ex- 
penditure in national economy.” 

The Bulletin continues, “In the adjustment of pay- 
ments growing out of foreign trade relations the 
American tourist has played a prominent role. Since 1874, 
the exports of merchandise and gold from the United 
States have, apart from two years, 1887 and 1888, ex- 
ceeded the imports. When such a movement is long con- 
tinued it is usually explained as a movement of capital. 
In the early stages of this apparently ‘normal’ excess of 
exports of tangible goods there can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable part of it went toward the payment of debts 
previously contracted in Europe. Had no other element 
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intervened, this process would have soon reached an end. 
If then the excess of exports of goods had continued, it 
would inevitably have resulted, as has occurred in recent 
years, in our becoming the creditor of foreign countries. 
Other things being equal, the rapidity with which such 
a transformation of the United States from a debtor to 
a creditor country could take place would depend upon 
the margin of excess of exports over imports. 

“Tf the change has come only gradually over a consider- 
able period of years, it has been largely due to the in- 
fluence of tourist expenditures. It is clear that if the United 
States sells its goods abroad, it must buy something in 
return. The bulk of its purchases will be in the form of 
foreign wares brought into this country, some of them 
will be in evidences of debt either of American or foreign 
origin previously held abroad, while some of these pur- 
chases will be in the form of goods and services which are 
consumed abroad by American citizens and_ residents. 
From the standpoint of international trade, whatever the 
traveler spends in foreign lands stands exactly upon a 
parity with goods bought in foreign lands and brought 
into this country for consumption here.” 


Immigrants in the Census 


It is reported that the Bureau of the Census has decided 
to drop the inquiry about the mother tongue from the 1930 
census. The question as to the country of birth will still 
be asked. The reason given for the omission is that with 
restricted immigration the composition of the foreign- 
born population is changing very slowly. Since informa- 
tion is already available concerning the foreign-born 
population in 1920 and since the reports of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration give the classification by 
mother tongue of recent immigrants, the Bureau of the 
Census has decided that the necessary information can be 
secured from other sources. 

Under the new form of inquiry the only indication of 
nationality will be the country in which the immigrant’s 
birthplace is now located. The great changes in political 
boundaries since the war have changed the designation of 
“country of birth” for many persons. The Interpreter for 
September (issued by the Foreign Language Information 
Service) objects vigorously to the omission of this ques- 
tion from the census. It declares that the information as 
to country of birth will be “useless to students of our pop- 
ulation” and misleading to the general public. For instance, 
in 1920 there were 1,400,489 immigrants from Russia but 
only 392,049 Russians. Some groups, such as Jews and 
Ukrainians, would not appear at all. Others, such as the 
Czechs and Slovaks, would lose their separate entity. Since 
immigrants belonging to a national minority usually asso- 
ciate with people of their own speech and culture their 
contribution to American life comes from culture com- 
munities distinguished mainly by their mother tongue. A 
population census which considers only political bound- 
aries cannot be an “adequate American census,” accord- 
ing to the Foreign Language Information Service. More 
accurate information is available regarding mother tongue 
than country of birth since immigrants and their children 
may not be familiar with the changed boundaries or may 
refuse to recognize them. 

Accurate information in regard to nationality and 
group differences is important for all work with the for- 
eign born. The 1920 census figures and the immigration 
statistics do not, according to the Foreign Language In- 
formation Service, provide sufficient accurate data. They 
do not allow for illegal immigration or for the inevitable 


inaccuracies in the 1920 census, which was taken very 
shortly after the war. Nor do they give any information 
concerning death rates in the different groups. 


Tariffs and Trade 


The international aspects of the tariff bill now before 
Congress are discussed by F. W. Taussig, well-known 


- economist and tariff expert, and André Siegfried, the 


[2] 


French economist, in Foreign Affairs for October. Dr, 
Taussig comments that the tariff is “a perennial source 
of international distrust and irritation.” He believes that 
American manufacturing industries are so fully adjusted 
to the protective system that its extension “can bring 
no great change in our manufacturing industries or in our 
imports of manufactured goods.” The two main groups 
of imported articles are specialties for which mass produe- 
tion is not feasible and articles, either hand made or nov- 
elties, that are not within the range of any of the great 
industries. The high ad valorem duties on such articles are 
“the most prolific source of irritation” because they “nec. 
essarily lead to attempts at undervaluation and evasion, 
which in turn lead to draconic endeavors to prevent eva- 
sion.” The probable effect of the payment of the inter- 
national debts, Mr. Taussig thinks, has been exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, “At the present juncture in international 
affairs, more depends on the spirit which we show than on 
the precise things which we do. . .. We must have a new 
and better attitude toward foreign countries. We must 
dismiss the language of war when we speak of our inter- 
course and trade with them. Something other than suspi- 
cion and enmity must sink into our hearts. It is from this 
higher point of view that we may well consider, not only 
the peace treaties which we are invoking and the disarma- 
ment which we promote, but our commercial policy as 
well.” 

M. Siegfried comments that the relationship between 
Europe and America is now very different from what it 
was in the earlier years of a highly protective American 
tariff. European retaliation against American manufac: 
tured goods is now possible and Europe is much more uti- 
fied. M. Siegfried does not believe that the present Euro 
pean tariff system can last very long, though he does not 
expect a European tariff union in the near future. Such 
meetings as the 1927 Economic Conference at Geneva and 
the last meeting of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce show the contrast in attitude between the Euro 
pean and non-European countries. 

M. Siegfried believes that, for the present, more will 
be accomplished by understandings between the great 
manufacturers of different nations than by government 
action. These manufacturers now know that “the pr 
mary condition nowadays of cheap production costs is af 
extended market which you control and which allows yot 
thus to standardize your production. . . . By agreeing i 
ternationally about the volume and conditions of theif 
production and also about their respective positions in the 
different markets, they to a certain extent artificially creat 
the benefits of the large market which political circum 
stances have withheld from them.” 

Russia is “an indispensable organ in the Europeai 
body” and M. Siegfried does not give up hope that Rus 
sia will again “find its place in the European community. 
An important question is whether Great Britain will 
choose to align herself more closely with Europe or with 
the Dominions and the United States. The main factor iM 
the growing common consciousness in Europe is “the 
presence of a powerful, rich and dominant United States. 
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Navies and Peace 


Philip Kerr, former secretary to Lloyd-George and 
Jitor of the Round Table, and Charles P. Howland, re- 
arch director of the Council on Foreign Relations, pre- 
kent interesting viewpoints on Anglo-American relations 


ty 
on 


MB, Foreign Affairs for October. Mr. Kerr says that “the 
W" Bonly practicable basis for an agreement to limit and reduce 
~: brmaments is the total renunciation of war as a method of 


settling disputes between the parties.” 

The danger to Anglo-American peace lies not in the 
political problems of Great Britain and the United States 
hemselves but in the fact that any European or Asiatic 
war may cause an Anglo-American conflict over belligerent 
und neutral rights at sea. This question cannot be settled 
cither by “entrenching the traditional British doctrine of 
maximum belligerent rights” or by entrenching neutral 
rights. Great Britain, Mr. Kerr believes, will not give up 
its right to “prevent its enemies from trading with neu- 
als.” American neutrality, with insistence on neutral 
rights, would tend to convert “every war into an Anglo- 
American war.” But the enforcement of absolute neutral 
rights would still allow to land powers belligerent rights 
denied to naval powers while naval powers would have no 
wal way of comparably limiting the action of land 
powers. Nothing can be gained by new agreements as to 


ing 


On Pelligerent and neutral rights at sea since practically all 
1W commodities are now used for war purposes and the term 
st Bcontraband” loses its significance. The idea of the codifi- 
tet: Ration of neutral and belligerent rights is incompatible 
te with the Kellogg-Briand Treaty and, to some extent, with 
oh he League Covenant and the Locarno Treaties. Mr. Kerr 
mY Feoncludes, therefore, that there are only two possible alter- 
e atives—‘‘either war is prevented, or every war is liable 


odevelop into an Anglo-American war.” 

4 Cooperation to prevent war, according to Mr. Kerr, can 
secured only by reducing armaments to the police level 

and using them solely for police purposes. For, he says, 

‘the basis of the European trouble is . . . the fear of war.” 

Little can be accomplished by distinguishing between “pub- 


un Bic’ and “private” war or by defining an “aggressor,” since 
a public opinion is likely to be divided about the merits of a 
sich uspute and since there is no method of determining an 
' and aggressor” that is rapid enough. Therefore, the only way 
ode forward is to “distinguish between the prevention of vio- 
oa ence and the settlement of the dispute.” Disarmament has 
ot been possible as yet partly because “resort to war is 

wil ll ultimately legal.” 
vai The most pressing international problems would be set- 
al on Mr. Kerr believes, if the United States and Great 
‘i [an with the other signatories of the Kellogg pact 
bye" would publicly recognize that “they are all vitally inter- 
o ”y in any threat to the peace of the world,” and agree 
Be t, “on such threat arising, they will instantly take 
net ounse] together as to how hostilities can be prevented.” 
- buch action, if it were genuinely determined, would at 
esl _ isolate any war and Prevent its developing into a 
ai World war. Mr, Kerr realizes that this may seem to be 
ontrary to British and American tradition but he is con- 
peas vinced that “it is the only way of preventing every war or 
Rus- beet of war in Europe or Asia from developing into an 
ity? nglo-American or a world crisis of the first magnitude.” 
wil & t. Howland’s point of view is not widely different 
with 4 om Mr, Kerr’s. He says that the theory that in future 
ot ts the United States will be a neutral concerned mainly 
“the Hon qepe its rights to trade is ““based on the tradi- 
tes” He: that all wars are European and that neither their 


Stence nor the issues involved in them concern the 
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United States.” On the contrary, any great war would 
almost certainly “involve an interest which the United 
States would feel bound to defend.” Great Britain’s tradi- 
tional policy of blockade is losing its value since a block- 
ade against her applied by submarines or airplanes might 
easily destroy her. An agreement on war-time policy, which 
would be necessary for any codification of international 
law, is impossible, “partly because neither side can fore- 
see in what direction its interest will lie in any of the mul- 
tiple contingencies that may arise, partly because the popu- 
lar opinion of neither country would be willing to accept 
what would seem like dictation from the other.” 

The solution lies in “taking the prevention of hostilities 
anywhere as the essence of the problem of maintaining 
peace, and of uniting the naval powers in action or atti- 
tude to prevent hostilities.” If such an Anglo-American 
policy could be established, Mr. Howland believes there 
would not be great difficulty in determining harmonious 
fleet policies. ‘The other countries would be more likely to 
accept limitation “as part of a general scheme of keeping 
the peace,” than to accept “navy formulae intended to 
force them into an Anglo-American agreement.” Mr. 
Howland considers that Japanese dependence on the 
United States both for necessary supplies and as a market 
makes an American-Japanese war very unlikely. 

American naval experts sometimes argue that a strong 
American navy will guarantee peace to the world. Since 
this theory is equally applicable to Great Britain Mr. 
Howland concludes that “it is of substantial if not of 
cardinal importance that the effort of an understanding 
between the United States and Great Britain to avert all 
wars whatsoever should be marked by their active cooper- 
ation in disarmament.” 


Clergyman Arbitrates Five-Day Week 
Controversy 


We have lacked opportunity to record earlier the arbi- 
tration of a labor dispute by the Rev. Justin W. Nixon of 
Rochester, when he was asked by the contractors and by 
the tile and marble workers to serve as sole umpire and 
arbitrator. 

The contractors objected to any change in hours or 
wages on the ground that they had not received the re- 
quired notice three months in advance, that a wage in- 
crease would increase building costs and encourage the use 
of substitutes, and that the building industry was not suffi- 
ciently prosperous to warrant an increase in wages. 

The arbitrator found that the union had not given 
three months’ notice of a change in hours and wages. He 
ruled, however, that the entire union should not be penal- 
ized for a year because of the failure of a union official 
to give sufficient notice. But, in justice to the contractors, 
he ruled that no change in hours or wages should take 
effect until June 1, 1929, which would be a little over three 
months from the date when notice was received. 

In regard to the five-day week, while he approved the 
benefits to be derived from it, he questioned the wisdom of 
introducing it for a single class of labor in the building 
industry because of its disorganizing effect on other classes. 
Therefore, he ruled that hours should remain the same, 44 
per week. 

On the question of wages he ruled that the workers 
should have an increase of 50 cents per day to parallel the 
rate paid in Buffalo and Syracuse where the building in- 
dustry was no more prosperous than in Rochester and 
where substitute materials were just as likely to be used. 
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Chamber of Commerce Calendar Reform 


The United States Chamber of Commerce has submit- 
ted to a vote of its members proposals for calendar reform 
as outlined by a special committee. The recommendations 
are: 

“That the present calendar should be so changed as to 
bring about a greater comparability in business records 
for periods within a year and for periods from year to 
year. 

“That the form which changes in the calendar should 
take should be determined through international confer- 
ence. 

“That the government of the United States should par- 
ticipate in an international conference to determine the 
form of changes to be made in the calendar.” 

The committee puts forward no specific plan but a ma- 
jority favor a thirteen-month calendar. The position of 
the minority is that “generally speaking, the civilized world 
does now possess, or is rapidly coming to possess, a calen- 
dar enjoying substantial uniformity. The infliction of a 
new calendar having radical departures from the present, 
or attempting to improve it, would mean annoyance to 
millions of people, would bring great discomfiture to great 
sects which view the present calendar with religious loy- 
alty, and would offer nothing of substantial value to any 
single business which that business cannot enjoy now, if 


it will.” 
The “ICOR” 


The ICOR, an association for colonization in Russia, 
with headquarters in New York City, is planning to estab- 
lish Jews on the land in Biro-Bidjan, Southeastern 
Siberia. Its work is a part of a larger movement for the 
economic rehabilitation of Russian Jews who have been 
deprived of a means of livelihood as a result of the revo- 
lution. 

Following a preliminary program, which has included 
the shipment of machinery and the establishment of a few 
colonies, the ICOR has sent to Siberia a Commission to 
study the project and make a report. The man chosen to 
head the Commission is F. S. Harris, president of Brig- 
ham Young University, Utah. It is evident that the 
sponsors of the project wish to rely principally upon per- 
sons familiar with the Mormon experience in land settle- 
ment. Dr. Harris was born in an agricultural colony in 
Mexico and has lived in colonies in Canada and Utah. 


Academic Freedom 


On August 6, 1929, Arthur G. McDowell, a student of 
the University of Pittsburgh and a leader in the Liberal 
Club, obtained a court order requiring the university to 
reinstate him or show cause why he should not be rein- 
stated. McDowell was dismissed last May from the uni- 
versity because he and others brought in speakers and at- 
tempted to hold meetings in university buildings and on 
the campus contrary to the orders of university officials. 
William Albertson, another student, and Frederick Walt- 
man, professor of philosophy in the university and exec- 
utive secretary of the Pittsburgh Branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, were dismissed at the same time. 
It is reported (New York Times, August 7, 1929) that 
Waltman was dismissed because of his activities in con- 
nection with the Civil Liberties Union and because he had 
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incurred the displeasure of industrialists and financiers 
writing magazine articles in which he criticized coal q 
panies for their treatment of the miners during the {f 
coal strike. In obtaining the court order McDowell | 
apparently won the first skirmish in the legal batt 
determine his rights. 


Organizing Women’s Unions 


The National Women’s Trade Union League of Am 
ica, after a series of institutes and conferences, has issy 
findings on the problem of organizing workers in tra 
unions. While the immediate concern of the League is 
the organization of women, the problems considered a 
the questions raised are related to the need, felt in ung 


— for increasing the ranks of trade unions in gam 
eral. 

The findings are largely conclusions drawn from thea 
perience of trade union organizers, but the discuss | 
dealt also with the improvement of methods. A defini Pri 
need was indicated for the development of new technig and t 
and for the systematic instruction of organizers in { 09. 
psychological and economic aspects of their work. Thm’ ‘ 
ignorance regarding the types of workers to whom tx = 
have to appeal and their lack of understanding of wit . 
nomic conditions in the industries in which the unionsagg PO” 
seeking a foothold account for some of the failures toa ore 
tend trade union organization. Prevalent notions regard ae 
the unorganizability of women workers apparently ng a 
revision. Research is recommended, as well as an edut ane 
tional campaign supported by the whole labor movemett este 

Such an attitude of open-mindedness and inquiry m — 
lead to the invention of new methods and perhaps toa The 
casting of much of the organizational structure, parti Berl 


larly where separate craft organization appears to bef 
ing to meet the problems of the workers. 


Young People’s Labor College Kir 
of th 
From July 14 to August 3, 1929, the Finnish Soci ee 
Federation carried on what it characterized as “a tentailll Tippy 
experiment in the education of workers’ children” at AM Socia 
tabula, Ohio. It was called the Young People’s Labor OM of th 
lege and the program consisted of academic instructiof Th 
the social sciences six days a week from 9:30 until 1] Germ 
and of trips to industrial plants, library assignment WOH ceive 
and recreation in the afternoon. Various points of 1 for ¢] 
were presented by lecturers but the time was given lagi folloy 
to discussion by the class. Tuition was free to all. who « 
The group of from forty to sixty was composed of pany 
vanced high school students and young people with SM mark 
experience in industry. In stating the purpose of the@™ discu 
periment the secretary of the college points out that ‘Tl tiliou 
nish-Americans have a fine tradition of social think tions 
and cooperative endeavor hitherto largely confined willl frank 
the limits of their national origin communities. 
young people have this favorable tradition as a patt 7 
their social environment but are also the first geneft! 
to be subjected to the mechanical Americanization prog Th 
of the public schools. They would seem to forma called 
gic and uniquely sympathetic group for those intersg™ prese 


in recruiting young people for the forward movemell 
America.” 


* How to Organize. By the National Women’s Trade Union Least 
South Ashland Chicago, Ill., price 10 
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